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America. The first school was organized in 1786 by
Bishop Asbury at the house of Thomas Crenshaw in
Hanover County, Virginia, and within a quarter of a
century a number of schools arose in various cities.
In these communities rudimentary education was provided
for poor children, and the teachers were usually paid.
The chief textbooks used were the speller and hymn-book.
Before long, permanent associations were also started to
promote Sunday instruction. "The First Day or Sunday
School Society" was organized at Philadelphia in 1791,
and during the first two decades of the nineteenth century
a number of similar societies for secular instruction on
Sunday were founded in New York, Boston, Philadelphia,
and elsewhere. In 1823 these associations were all ab-
sorbed into a new and broader organization, known ever
since as the "American Sunday School Union." At the
start it published suitable reading-books, and furnished
primers, spellers, testaments, and hymn-books to needy
Sunday schools at a reasonable rate.
Both in Great Britain and the United States, however,
the Sunday schools gradually tended to abandon their
secular instruction and become purely religious. At the
same time the teachers came to serve without pay and to
instruct less efficiently. And the value of the secular
teaching was not large at the best, as the work was neces-"
sarily limited to a few hours once a week. Raikes and all
others interested in these institutions recognized their
inadequacy as a means of securing universal education,
and regarded them merely as auxiliary to a more complete
system of instruction. But while a makeshift and by no
means a final solution for national education, they per-
formed a notable service for the times, and helped pave
the way to universal education.